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EVOLUTION OF 
RESPONSIBLE. GOVERNMENT 
IN CANADA 


ees condition of political affairs in Upper 

and in Lower Canada in the early years 
of the nineteenth century was not at all 
unprecedented in the history of colonial 
development. In fact, it was almost an 
inevitable result of the circumstances. There 
is nothing surprising in the fact that the 
earliest arrivals in a colony should feel them- 
selves patrician by the side of the later 
arrivals, and that the earliest officials should 
“dig themselves in” by every means in their 
power; should seek to control future appoint- 
ments in favour of their relatives and friends, 
and should seek to control policy on the lines 
of the most intimate relations with the 
authorities of the motherland. Thence came 
patronage, and thence came defence. We 
need not question their genuine patriotism 
and their love of the far-flung empire, 
although their personal interests were so 
inextricably bound up with the power of that 
empire. There were some among them who 
were capable officials, and honest according 
to their lights, and a few were actually highly 
intelligent. There were not enough of these, 
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however, to offset the ordinary bungling 
stupidity of a bureaucracy. 

The Family Compact of the twenties and 
thirties of the nineteenth century in Upper 
Canada was made up of these government 
officials—and their families; we must not 
forget their families. Some of them were 
United Empire Loyalists and some were not. 
Most had a certain amount of breeding and 
culture, some had very little. A few—a very 
few—would have passed in society any- 
where. Undoubtedly they did provide a sort 
of cultural focus, a standard of manners and 
behaviour for the little colony, and so 
deserved well of the country. But, as time 
wore on their monopolization of public 
offices, and their arrogant pre-emption of the 
virtue of loyalty became more and more irk- 
some, especially to those hundreds of United 
Empire Loyalist families scattered along the 
southern border of the province, most of 
whom had arrived as soon, if not earlier, 
and had made greater sacrifices for flag and 
empire, and yet were not counted within the 
charmed circle. 

In Lower Canada the situation was not 
exactly the same as in Upper Canada. There 
the original French-Canadian population, 
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outnumbering the English- speaking en 
eight to one, were being more and more 
excluded from public office and from mem- 
bership in the two appointed Councils—the 
Legislative Council and the Executive 
Council. From the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century there were evident the ele- 
ments of bitter racial conflict. In Upper 
Canada it was English-speaking people who 
were being excluded because they did not 
happen to be affiliated with, or would not be 
supporters of, the Family Compact; but in 
Lower Canada it was the French who were 
on the outside. 

Nine years before the end of the eigh- 
teenth century the division of the country 
into two provinces had taken place, and each. 
had been given an almost identical constitu- 
tion by the so-called Constitutional Act. The 
constitution was widely heralded as “‘an 
exact transcription of that of Great Britain.” 
As a matter of fact, it was no such thing. To 
begin with, the Governor in the Lower 
Province and the Lieutenant-Governor in 
the Upper, though popularly supposed to 
hold a position in the scheme of provincial 
affairs analagous to that of the Sovereign in 
Great Britain, actually held no such position. 
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They were directly under the orders of the 
Colonial Office, and were in no sense bound 
to heed the opinion of their respective legis- 
latures. There was no machinery by which 
the legislatures could bring them to time, 
except the cumbrous and uncertain method 
of a petition to the foot of the Throne. The 
withholding of supplies, that powerful 
weapon of Parliament in the British Isles, 
meant little in provinces where the patronage 
and the revenues directed by the Crown were 
sufficient to enable the public services to be 
carried on without the taxation voted by the 
Legislature. 

Then, the Executive Council, popularly 
supposed to be in the provinces what 
the Cabinet was in England, bore practic- 
ally no resemblance to that body. True, 
it was appointed by the Crown, but not 
trom the Legislative Assembly, not neces- 
sarily from either house of the Legislature, 
and not necessarily from the party having 
the majority in the Legislative Assembly. It 
did not consist of heads of departments of 
government, and the members had no 
authority and could carry nothing into effect 
save through the Governor. On the other 
hand, their feeling of class solidarity, the 
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practical permanence of their tenure of office 
and their personal authority gave them an 
almost complete dominance of successive 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors. 

The Family Compact had naturally seized 
the Legislative Council, or Upper House, 
whose members were appointed by the 
Crown, as well as the Executive Council. It 
is easy to understand how this happened. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, an aristocrat from 
Britain, and thoroughly convinced of the 
necessity of a governing class, would im- 
mediately upon his arrival meet officially and 
socially only the office-holding group in the 
province. Seeking to inform himself as 
rapidly as possible upon conditions, he 
would receive the views of that group. In 
a small society he met the same people 
day after day in his office and at his 
own and at their dinner-tables. He did 
not dine with the plain people, nor did 
they dine with him. His attitude was, 
in the main, inevitably the attitude of 
the Family Compact, who from 1815 
onward constituted a definite political party. 
When appointments to vacancies in public 
office were made, “‘safe’ people would be 
appointed, that is to say, friends and mem- 
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bers of the Compact. The memory of the 
traitors who gave so much trouble during the 
War of 1812-1815 was not allowed to die. 
They had been mainly immigrants from the 
United States after the wave of loyalist 
immigration, and the fear of “Americanism” 
was kept alive by the Compact, and played a 
very important part in the direction of public 
policy. By “Americanism” was generally 
meant antipathy toward monarchy as an 
institution; a desire for more democratic 
procedure; too great an admiration for and 
sympathy with the United States, and even- 
tually the questioning and criticising of the 
Family Compact, for its members came at 
last to look upon themselves as a British 
Institution. 

With the definite rise of a Reform Party 
in the province after the War of 1812, the 
Family Compact failed always to control the 
Legislative Assembly. More and more 
frequently that House was found facing 
defiantly all the rest of the government. But 
even when the party of reform held a 
majority in the House it had little cohesion. 
The members of it sincerely disliked the 
composition and the methods of the Govern- 
ment, and with good reason, but they seldom 
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agreed in detail, and often disagreed in prin- 
ciple, on practical reform, and therefore had 
no definite policy. Numbers of them took up 
the cry, “Responsible Government,” but not 
even Robert Baldwin, the sanest and clearest 
thinker of them all, understood completely 
what those words meant in practice accord- 
ing to the model of the British Parliament. 
There were current the wildest explanations 
of the system and the most impossible 
demands were made in its name. It was 
reserved for an experienced parliamentarian 
and great administrator, Lord Sydenham, 
later on after the Rebellion, to initiate the 
instruction of Canadian politicians in the 
practice, and for an even greater man, Lord 
Elgin, to finish the lesson. 

And while the phrase Responsible Govern- — 
ment is mentioned, it may as well be defined. 
Responsible Government is the name applied 
by those who were agitating for reform to a 
practice in Great Britain, based mainly on 
precedent and custom and only partially on 
written law. Certain of the bases on which it 
rests are very old, and that must never be 
forgotten. The period of its accelerated 
development was the eighteenth century. Its 
meaning is that while the prerogatives of the © 
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Crown, left after certain great limiting 
statutes such as the Bill of Rights of King 
William III’s reign, remain legally unim- 
paired, they have in almost all instances 
come to be exercised only on the advice of 


certain ministers appointed to definite ~ 


executive offices by the Crown from that 
party which has the majority in the House of 
Commons, and therefore has the confidence 
of the great body of the country’s citizens, as 
shown by a general election. The working 
of this system has been perfected by day to 
day modifications dictated by expedience, 
and its success has been largely due to the 
avoidance of legal definition of powers. It 
depends entirely on co-operation. Circum- 
stances govern the preponderance of power 
cf any particular branch of government at 
any period, and that is the essence of this 
very flexible—and because flexible probably 
durable—system. 

Much of this was as unknown to the party 
of reform of Upper Canada in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century as were 
then the North and South Poles. Of course, 
the reformers of Upper Canada felt more of 
it than did the Nationalist Party of Lower 
Canada. For the latter a dream of a French 
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—an entirely autonomous French—future 
for their province had vitiated their judgment 
and had caused them to regard the machinery 
of parliamentary procedure as a powerful 
engine toward their goal. Many of them 
did not realize that whatever the British 
Government might provide for, there was no 
chance of its providing for an autonomous 
French future for the province. The Govern- 
ment honestly wished to have the French- 
Canadian subjects of the Crown live in 
contentment and peace, but it drew the line 
at.the question of sovereignty. 

The development of independent national 
aspirations had been growing fast in the 
1820’s and 30’s under the suggestion of the 
powerful oratory of Louis Joseph Papineau 
and other lesser spell-weavers. It justified 
in some measure the suspicious, distrustful 
attitude of the Chateau Clique, as the 
counterpart of the Family Compact of Upper 
Canada was called in Lower Canada. It 
enabled them to say, ‘I told youso!” These 
bureaucrats were as objectionable in their 
methods and as high-handed, but their effect 
on Lower Canada was even more serious 
than that of the Family Compact in Upper 
Canada, for there was always present on 
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both sides the latent antipathy of race and 
religion. In Lower Canada the ruling group 
abhorred the name of Responsible Govern- 
ment as a system likely to dispossess them of 
power and to turn over the province to an 
anti-British majority, while the Nationalist 
Party cared little or nothing for Responsible 
Government, as far as they understood the 
word at all, because by the time it was freely 
discussed their eyes were fixed on something 
else. 

The Quebec Act, to begin with, in 1774, 
and then the Constitutional Act of 1791, had 
actually encouraged the French-Canadians 
to hope for a French future—under the 
British Crown. The British authorities had 
contemplated such a result, and had in very 
truth hoped that the English-speaking resi- 
dents would move away into Upper Canada. 
This, however, they did not do. Gradually 
the British Government’s policy changed, 
and it sought by subtle use of the executive 
power to alter the intention of the Act and to 
anglicize judicial and governmental proce- 
dure, to abolish or change antiquated French © 
customs and laws in favour of more modern 
British practice. The French-Canadians 
were quick to feel the alteration of policy, and 
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little by little they grew more and more 
sensitive, more and more bitter on the ques- 
tion of their nationality, their customs and 
their laws, till no change in these, no matter 
how beneficial, could be suggested without 
raising a howl of outraged protest. 

Such was the chaotic condition of affairs 
in the Canadas just before the Rebellion of 
1837—in Lower Canada a bitter struggle of 
races with the English-speaking determined 
to stay on top; in Upper Canada a struggle 
on the part of a heterogenous, half- 
informed, half-organized group of reform- 
ers, with the sympathy of the majority of the 
inhabitants of the province intermittently 
behind them, against the inefficient, high- 
handed, snobbish group who were  in- 
trenched in power. 

Into this stuffy atmosphere were intro- 
duced two Scots, born agitators, who were 
destined to let in air and light—Robert 
Gourlay and William Lyon Mackenzie. 

Robert Gourlay, an educated Scottish 
gentleman who had lost his fortune, came to 
Canada in 1817, and went into business as 
a land agent. Thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the conditions of government which he 
found, he spoke in public and published his 
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observations. As the first open expression 
of grievances which many had felt, his words 
excited not only attention but burning indig- 
nation. It is easy to imagine that he im- 
mediately became the focus of the attention 
of the office-holding group. He was tactless 
and violent in his language, and a number 
of them decided to get rid of him. 

He was tried for libel at Kingston, but the 
jury would not convict him; tried for libel 
again at Brockville, he was again acquitted. 

The rage of the Family Compact was ex- 
ploded into more drastic action by a petition 
to the Prince Regent. This petition was 
drafted by Gourlay at a convention he called 
together at Toronto in 1818, and was pub- 
lished by a number of-residents of the 
Niagara ~ District, “six” of sthemr=sbeme 
magistrates. 

There was a provincial statute of 1804, 
commonly called the Alien Act, which made 
it possible to arrest any person who had not 
resided in the Province for six months and 
had not taken the oath of allegiance, on 
nothing more than the suspicion “that he was 
about to endeavour to alienate the minds of 
His Majesty’s subjects from his person or 
government, or in any wise with a seditious 
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intent to disturb the tranquillity thereof.” 
The prisoner, by this statute, was required 
to prove his innocence—a thoroughly un- 
British requirement. If he failed he mighi 
be tried in the ordinary court, and if found 
guilty, he could be ordered to leave the 
Province. If he failed to do this within a set 
period, he was guilty of a felony, to receive 
the penalty of a felon’s death. 

Members of the Legislative Council were 
allowed to start legal proceedings under the 
Alien Act. Two magistrates who were also 
members of the Legislative Council caused 
Gourlay to be tried before themselves. He 
was sentenced to leave the Province within 
ten days. He refused to obey the order of the 
court. 

Thirteen days later, on January 4th, 1819, 
the same two gentlemen had him committed 
to the gaol at Niagara-on-the-Lake. The 
affidavits of certain respectable citizens that 
he was a British subject born, and had re- 
sided over nine months in the Province were 
disregarded. 

He was treated with considerable bar- 
barity throughout the hot summer months of 
1819 in the Niagara gaol. After seven 
months of suffering, mental and physical, he 
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was produced for trial on August 20th before ~ 
Chief Justice Powell.. The only’ offence 
charged against him was that, under the 
order of the previous court, he had not left 
the Province. A sick man, he was tried and 
condemned. He defended himself as before, 
but had mislaid his notes and his correspon- 
dence with some brilliant English jurists, or 
they had been stolen. When he was asked 
to say why the sentence should not be passed 
upon him, he burst out in a loud strident peal 
of laughter. To the court that laughter ~ 
proved his insanity. To us of to-day it proves 
his sanity. 

He left the Province at once. However, 
he bequeathed to it the results of his in- 
vestigations in the form of a volume, which 
is to us a valuable historical record—his 
“Statistical Account of Upper Canada.” 

The Gourlay case stirred the Province, 
and especially it stirred William Lyon 
Mackenzie. This young man of twenty-five 
arrived in May, 1820, from Dundee in Scot- 
land. He was not in the country when 
Gourlay’s “trial” had taken place, but he 
heard the repercussion of it, and later that 
and his own experience of the Provincial 
methods of government, brought him into the 
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political fray. For four years he carried on 
a very profitable general store, first at York, 
as Toronto was then called, then at Dundas, 
and finally at Queenston. In May, 1824, he 
sold his business and started a newspaper 
which he called the Colonial Advocate. His 
intention was to air abuses and to advocate 
reform. Throughout its existence the paper 
came out quite irregularly, and this was prob- 
~ ably unavoidable in the circumstances in 
which Mackenzie worked. The paper was 
independent, fearless, and candid. The lan- 
guage, while at times more heated, florid and 
grandiloquent than we are accustomed to 
tiow, was no worse than that of the majority 
cf other political sheets of the day. On the 
other hand, little personal attacks were made. 
It was widely subscribed to and had a circula- 
tion of about eight hundred when Mackenzie 
moved his press to Toronto in November, 
1824. 

The grievances which the paper aired were 
those which weighed upon the minds of large 
numbers in the country—dominance of the 
government by a small group ever mindful of 
their own interests; the corrupt and wasteful 
appropriation of crown lands; the attempt to 
establish the Church of England in a privi- 
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leged position; the maladministration of 
justice; the inefficiency and dilatoriness of 
the Government with regard to elementary 
public improvements such as roads and 
primary schools; the attempt on the part of 
the governing group to stifle by forms of 
law and by executive action all criticism of 
themselves; the disposal of the Clergy Re- 
serves; the lack of control by the Legislative 
Assembly of the Provincial revenue. 

In June, 1826, a party of fifteen young 
men, all closely connected with the Family 
Compact, in broad daylight wrecked the 
press of the Colonial Advocate, scattered the 
type and threw some of it into Toronto Bay. 
Two magistrates witnessed the scene with- 
out interfering. Mackenzie was absent at 
the time awaiting the winding up of his 
affairs, for he had lost heavily on the venture 
and was deeply in debt. The cause of the 
young men’s violence was the publication 
in the Advocate of certain scandalous per- 
sonalities affecting the families of some 
members of the Compact. The names were 
not mentioned, but from the text every one 
knew who they were. Mackenzie had been 
driven to this method of retaliation by bitter 
personal attacks made on him by leading 
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members of the Compact and by their public 
insults. In their fury the families affected 
liad resorted to violence rather than have 
their private affairs aired in court in a libel 
suit. 

Refusing to be bought off, in a civil action 
Mackenzie received such large damages that 
he was placed financially on his feet again, 
and, instead of ceasing publication, he con- 
tinued more virulently than ever. 

In 1828 he was elected one of the two 
members for York County in the Legislative 
Assembly, and took a very active part im- 
mediately. He ferreted out abuses large 
and small and his eloquence was not con- 
ciliatory. He made himself most objection- 
able to many of the officers of the Crown. 

In the election of 1830 he was returned as 
member again. In the previous House the 
reformers had predominated. Now, how- 
ever, the official group had a majority and 
decided to get rid of Mackenzie. In Decem- 
ber, 1831, on a straight party vote, he was 
expelled from the House on the charge that 
he had committed a breach of the privileges 
of the House in publishing in his paper two 
articles criticising the Legislature. The pro- 
ceeding was a palpable “frame-up,” for, if 
OSS eee 
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Mackenzie had committed a breach of privi- 
lege, more. than one editor of newspapers 
favourable to the Compact had committed 
inuch more serious breaches. 

In the by-election Mackenzie was re- 
elected, but was again expelled on a party 
vote. Again re-elected he was expelled for 
the third time while he was absent in Eng- 
land bearing petitions to the King, which 
were signed by twenty-four thousand inhabi- 
tants of the Province. Five times he was 
elected and five times expelled, and it was 
the public sympathy aroused for. him by 
these outrageous proceedings which won for 
him his election as first mayor when the 
town of York was incorporated as the city of 
Toronto in 1834. 

In the general election of 1834, he again 
became the member for York County, and 
the reformers gained a majority in the 
Assembly. Mackenzie wound up his 
Colonial Advocate on November 4th. 

This Assembly tried to reform abuses but 
came into collision with the new Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Francis Bond Head, one of 
the most ‘stupid and inexperienced officials 
ever sent to represent the Crown of Great 
Britain in a colony. He antagonized, ap- 
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parently wantonly, the leaders of the 
Assembly, and although admonished from 
London to see that his Executive Council 
was composed of men who possessed the 
confidence of the people, resolved instead to 
conquer the “‘low-bred antagonist democ- 
racy.’ The House would not vote supplies, 
so Sir Francis dissolved it and himself took 
an almost frenzied part in the election contest 
in the summer of 1836. Unscrupulous use 
was made of official influence, the cry of the 
danger of separation from the empire and 
even of invasion was raised, and the Family 
Compact received a majority. Mackenzie 
and other reform leaders were not returned. 
Mackenzie claimed to have evidence of cor- 
ruption in the returns by which his opponent 
_was elected, but was cheated out of the hear- 
ing of his petition by the House through 
official chicanery. 

This election, his loss of his seat, as he 
believed, through corrupt practice and chi- 
canery, the disgraceful session of 1836-1837, 
the hostile attitude of the British Govern- 
ment to the Reformers, all this caused 
Mackenzie to despair of good government. 
An embittered man, his eyes turned finally 
to the United States and he began to believe 
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that the only chance for the Province lay ina 
republican form of government. Naturally 
excitable, impatient and hot-tempered, he de- 
cided on armed rebellion and throughout the 
summer and autumn of 1837 organized 
the discontent throughout the Province. 
Through the interference of some of the other 
leaders with the accepted plans his attack 
on Toronto in December, 1837, was a failure, 
but a failure by a very slight margin. Sir 
Francis Head’s folly in sending all troops 
cut of the Province to swell the numbers in 
Lower Canada, and his disregard of all 
warnings nearly gave the rebels control of 
the capital. Sir Francis boasted afterward 
that he had exasperated the reform leaders 
with the purpose of driving them into rebel- 
lion to show how easily he could crush it. 
He is at least as criminally responsible as 
Mackenzie. 

His step toward rebellion separated 
Mackenzie from many of the other reform 
leaders. The ablest of these, Robert Bald- 
win and Francis Hincks were never sub- 
jected to the slightest suspicion of complicity. 
Baldwin and Hincks lived to put into prac- 
tice constitutionally, as ministers of the 
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Crown, what Mackenzie had resorted to 
arms to extort. 

Robert Baldwin was born in Toronto, 
then the village of York, in 1804; he was thus 
nine years younger than Mackenzie. His 
father, a graduate in Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, had come with his 
father from Ireland in 1798 to Durham 
County, but had practiced his profession, 
had kept a school, and had practiced law in 
- York. Robert studied law and became his 
father’s partner in 1825. Both father and 
son were advocates of reform before 
Mackenzie entered political life, and both 
were intensely British in feeling and mem- 
bers of the Church of England, the church 
of the Family Compact. Robert Baldwin 
followed his father in proposing as a remedy 
for most of the troubles in the Province that 
the Executive Council be made responsible 
to the Legislative Assembly as the Cabinet 
was responsible to the House of Commons in 
England. This was his one great political 
theory, which he preached unwaveringly 
until in 1849, as one of the two leaders of 
the Executive Council, he helped reduce it 
to a permanent practice. He was a great 
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moderating force, but would accept nothing 
ee full Responsible Government as 
nal. 

While Mackenzie had been the storm- 
centre in Upper Canada, Louis Joseph 
Papineau had been that for Lower Canada. 
Both were powerful orators, facile with the 
pen, and of a passionate temper. Their en- 
vironments, however, had been utterly dis- 
similar. Papineau was the eldest son of the 
seigneur of La Petite Nation on the Ottawa 
River, who himself was a notable orator and - 
member of the Legislative Assembly. 
Papineau the younger, born in 1786, had 
been trained to the law, had been elected to 
the Assembly in 1812, and in 1815 had be- 
come Speaker. During the War of 1812 he 
had served as a captain. His father before 
him had served in the campaign against the 
American rebel invasion in 1775.— There 
were few families more loyal to the British 
flag than the Papineaus. 

Until 1820 Papineau did little in the 
House at Quebec except fulfil the duties of 
his office, but in Lord Dalhousie’s term as 
Governor-General there became evident a 
disposition on the part of the Executive to 
crush the House of Assembly altogether. It 
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- was mainly French-Canadian, as was inevi- 
table, and for French-Canadians the Chateau 
_ Clique had little but contempt. They had 
been even more high-handed in method than 
the Family Compact in Upper Canada, and 
only the War of 1812 had put a truce to the 
running fight between the Clique and the 
Assembly. Now the former attempted to 
have a bill rushed through the British Parlia- 
ment to unite Upper and Lower Canada, sup- 
press the use of the French language, and 
_ give the French a representation perman- 
ently in the minority. Alarmed, Papineau, 
along with John Neilson, crossed to London 
to present petitions against the bill. Papin- 
- eau’s culture, charm of manner and force of 


intellect had much to do with convincing the 


cabinet of the justice of his cause, and the 
bill was shelved. 

From that time Papineau became the 
leader in the fight against the autocracy of 
the Clique. The grievances were similar to 
those of Upper Canada—maladministration 
of justice; judges sitting in the Legislative 
Council; the exclusion of the French-Cana- 
dians from all public office; the utter indiffer- 
ence of the Executive to the bills and resolu- 
tions of the Assembly; the lack of control 
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by the Legislative Assembly of the public 
revenue. Mixed with the Chateau Clique’s 
determination to hold on to power was pride 
of race and distrust of the French, which in 
turn evoked at last a fierce pride of race in the 
Assembly and led to a deadlock between the 
Legislative Assembly and the Legislative 
Council, which was the appointed House and 
therefore filled with members of the Chateau 
Clique. The general administration of gov- 
ernment suffered severely. After repeated 
disappointments Papineau gave way to 
despair of obtaining justice and reform from 
the British Parliament, and was converted to 
a belief in an independent republic assisted 
by the United States to gain its freedom, or 
in actual annexation to the United States. 
Lesser orators than he, and less cautious, 
spread the fire of his suggestions. Rebel- 
lious organization was begun, but the actual 
ciash with authority in November, 1837, was 
premature and was quickly put down, yet not 
till after considerable loss of property and of 
life. The movement as a whole failed largely 
on account of the definite opposition of the 
Church: 

With the constitution suspended, Papin- 
eau an exile, and the Province governed by 
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a Special Council, there was a cessation of 
political strife, but feeling was intensely 
bitter. Lord Durham arrived as Governor 
and High Commissioner in May, 1838. His 
keen intellect grasped the situation in both 
provinces, and he refused to be drawn under 
the influence of either the Chateau Clique 
or the Family Compact, both of which 
groups he unmercifully exposed and con- 
cdemned in his great report issued in the next 
year. He advised most of the measures for 
which the reformers had been clamouring— 
the responsibility of the Executive Council 
to the Legislative Assembly; the division of 
the Executive Council's work into definite 
departments; the control of the revenue in the 
hands of the Assembly; the unification of 
British North America. He saw that, in 
view of the chaotic condition of affairs in 
_ Lower Canada, there could be no persuad- 
ing the British Government to grant 
Responsible Government to both provinces 
separately. The Government would not 
trust the French majority. Hence he ad- 
vised a union of the provinces at once, to 
which Responsible Government might be 
granted without misgiving. He underesti- 
mated the persistence of French racial feel- 
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ing, but his was the only practicable way at 
the time. 

The Report caused a great sensation for 
and against, both in Britain and in Canada, 
but its main suggestions were accepted by the 
Government. Charles Poulett Thomson, 
just forty years old, wealthy, cultured, 
widely travelled, with fourteen years’ experi- 
ence in the House of Commons and five as a 
Cabinet minister, was sent as Governor to 
persuade the administrations of the two 
provinces to accept an act of union. This 
was easy in Lower Canada where the Special 
Council was amenable to discipline, but 
proved a very exacting task in Upper Can- 
ada. The Governor’s personal charm and in- 
defatigable energy won his success. He was 
his own prime minister, but he taught the 
Executive Council to behave like the Cabinet; 
he established the principle that the Execu- 
tive Council should be chosen from the As- 
sembly and from the Legislative Council, 
and should resign when they lost the support _ 
of a majority in the Assembly. He did not 
admit that the Governor should always act 
on the advice of the Executive Council, but 
it would have been impossible for him to have 
done so at that time with the unskilled, un- 
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tried ministers available. It is reasonably 
certain, however, that he looked forward to 
a time when the Governor would not be his 
own prime minister and would always act on 
the advice of his ministers. He accom- 
plished a great change in the two short years 
before his unfortunate death in September, 
1841, and thoroughly deserved the royal ap- 
proval shown by his elevation to the peerage 
as Lord Sydenham and Toronto. 

Sir Charles Bagot, the truly great states- 
man who succeeded Lord Sydenham as Gov- 
ernor, found the moderately Tory Executive 
Council left by his predecessor, without the 
confidence of the Assembly, and called to 
office Robert Baldwin and Louis Lafontaine, 
the heads of the Reform Party. Lord 
Sydenham had found it impossible to include 
French representatives in his Executive 
Council so soon after the Rebellion, but 
Bagot found it impossible to carry on with- 
out including them. It was fortunate that 


there were two such statesman, firm, moder- 


- ate, enlightened, who were the obvious 
choice. 

Louis Lafontaine, born in 1807 on a farm 
at Boucherville, the grandson of a former 
member of the Lower Canadian Assembly, 
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had practised law in Montreal and had been 
a member of the Assembly from 1830 on. 
He had supported Papineau in his fight for 
the rights of the Legislative Assembly and 
for reform, but broke from him when his 
language became wild and revolutionary, 
After the Rebellion, on account of his great 
abilities and his moderation, he was re- 
garded as the leader of the Reform Party of 
Lower Canada. His alliance with Baldwin, 
the great moderate reformer of Upper 
Canada, was a very happy event for the 
country. 

On Sir Charles Bagot’s unhappy death in 
~ May, 1833, Sir Charles Metcalfe, later Lord 
Metcalfe, succeeded. He was a highly 
capable, honest and chivalrous administrator, 
but he held the theory that Responsible Gov- 
ernment was impossible in a colony because, 
since the Governor was under the orders of 
the Secretary of State in London, he could 
not always accept his ministers’ advice. He 
was upheld in this view by the Secretary of 
State, and he acted on his theory. The Re- 
form ministry resigned, and since Metcalfe 
could not get together another ministry 
which had the support of a majority, he gov- 
erned for nine months without a ministry. 
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In September he got a moderate Conserva- 
tive Council to take office, and in the bitter 
and violent election of November, 1844, it 
received a narrow majority. But in the elec- 
tion of January, 1848, the Reform Party was 
given an overwhelming majority, and the 
Governor, the Earl of Elgin, called upon 
Baldwin and Lafontaine to form their second 
administration. 

The Earl of Elgin was thirty-six years of 
age when he arrived in Canada in January, 
1847. He had been for five years Governor 
of Jamaica, and had there dealt with a com- 
plicated situation most successfully. His 
theory of the Empire and its government was 
largely derived from that of Lord Durham, 
to whose daughter he was married. He in- 
- tended to hold himself aloof from parties and 
to act on the advice of his ministers. 

The test came in 1849 over the Rebellion 
Losses Bill. Though it had some objection- 
able features, it was in the main an act of 
mere justice. Moreover, it was not the child 
of the Lafontaine-Baldwin administration, 
but a legacy from a former Conservative ad- 
ministration. It provided compensation for 
those who had suffered loss in the Rebellion 
of 1837, but convicted rebels were excluded 
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from its benefits. Passed by both Houses, 
Lord Elgin signed it in spite of the rage of the 
Tory opposition who shouted that rebels. 
would be paid public money, and who tried 
to force the Governor to veto the act or re- 
serve it for Her Majesty’s pleasure. There 
was a Tory riot in Montreal, and a mob raised . 
by the Tories burned down the Parliament 
Buildings. Lord Elgin remained firm, and 
his attitude was approved by the Government 
in London. Thus he set a precedent which 
established Responsible Government per- 
manently in Canada. 

Instead of breaking up the Empire, as had 
been prophesied by so many short-sighted 
loyalists on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Responsible Government saved it, and in 
Canada was worked out the theory of the 
British Empire of to-day. 
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